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text was circulated to the other zemstvos. Few of them chose to follow the example of Chernigov. The zemstvos of Tver and Kharkov, however, expressed the hope that the constitutional liberties granted by the tsar to Bulgaria would be extended to his own subjects as the essential prerequisite for the restoration of peace and order. Beyond the formulation of these pious wishes liberal opinion did not go.
The Slavophiles, whose doctrine has been discussed in earlier chapters, occupied an intermediate position between the conservatives and the liberals. Their nationalism and adherence to autocracy classed them among the conservatives, but their demands for the freedom of the press and the convocation of a consultative representative assembly, as well as their hostility towards bureaucracy and regimentation, made them allies of the liberals and brought upon them the wrath of censorship. The Slavophiles, moreover, gave widely divergent interpretations to their own creed. Ivan Aksakov advocated in 1862 the extension of the privileges of the nobility to all other social groups and urged the nobles to petition the Crown for the permission "solemnly to abolish themselves as an 'estate/ " Yuri Samarin argued that constitutional government in Russia was premature. "We are not yet ready for a people's constitution/' he wrote in 1862, "and a constitution that is not truly popular, that is, the rule of a minority acting without the consent of the majority, is but a lie and deceit/' This statement was poles apart from the traditional Slavophile view of autocracy as an immutable national institution.
While the liberals and the Slavophiles moved within the orbit of conventional ideas and relied on desultory tactics such as sporadic appeals to the Crown, the radicals broke new ground and trod the thorny path of political and social revolution. In the 1850's Russia had no organized revolutionary movement. The only center of Russian subversive agitation was London, where Herzen, in collaboration with N. P. Ogarev, established a Russian printing press and in 1857 began the publication of the monthly, and early in 1858 the fortnightly, journal Kolokol (The Bell). Herzen, unsparing as he was in his criticisms of the bureaucratic government, was concerned chiefly with social and economic reforms, especially the abolition of serfdom; political and constitutional issues were to him matters of secondary importance. He believed that the changes he so ardently desired might come from the Crown, although after 1861 he did not shrink from advocating revolutionary action; some of his best known pronounce-